BARHAMVILLE 


A Columbia Antebellum Girls’ School 


By SARAH H. REMBERT 


In Columbia, there is a historical marker on 
Two Notch Road that directs interested 
passers-by to the site, one-half mile away, of 
the South Carolina Female Collegiate Insti- 
tute. Today there is nothing left of the 
school. You can drive down Barhamville 
Road—that’s the road that used to go by the 
school—and very quickly find yourself at the 
end of the road and in front of a modern-day 
junior high school. 

During most of the years from 1826 to 
1869, however, the South Carolina Female 
Collegiate Institute was in operation. The 
institute has been called a “pioneer in the 
campaign for higher education for women” 


and extolled “because of its contribution 
toward shaping our culture during a critical 
time....” Often referred to as ‘“‘Barham- 
ville,” the school was established by Dr. Elias 
Marks after he failed to enlist the support of 
the South Carolina Legislature. 

Dr. Marks, a native of Charleston and of 
Jewish parentage, ‘was converted to Method- 
ism by his Negro nurse, attended public 
schools in Charleston, and was graduated 
from the New York Medical College with 
bright prospects.” But he had early become 
interested in education, and “after a few years 
of conducting a drug store in New York City 
he returned South.”’ With him came his first 


wife, Jane Barham Marks, and they soon 
became aware of an urgent need in this state 
for the higher education of women. 
Jane Barham Marks, for whom the location 
of the school, Barhamville, was named, died 
: just as the establishment of the school was 
becoming a certainty. Dr. Marks’ second wife 
was Julia Pierpont Warne, who had been a 
pupil of Emma Willard, the feminist educator 
of Troy, New York. Both of Dr. Marks’ wives 
were feminist educators and both supported 
him in his endeavor. 
The road from Columbia to Barhamville 
was lonely and sandy through pinewoods and 
: scrubby oaks. The site had been chosen care- 
fully by Dr. Marks. He advertised in the State 
Gazette of Aug. 30, 1828, that it was “suf- 
ficiently removed from those everyday 
excitements and interruptions which innovate 
so materially upon the regular routine of 
literary institutions. Precisely such is the 
location of the most approved Female 
Academies in Europe....on a scale of 
economy, which places the attainment of it 
within the power of parents in moderate 
circumstances,” 


There was an entrance gate, and beyond 
the gate the school was set on a small hillock. 
The central building was three-storied with 
two-storied wings flanking it. One wing 
stretched north and was made of brick; the 
other stretched south and was built of wood. 
There were a large vegetable garden, straw- 
berry fields and cornfields to the north, and 
nearby lay a small cottage built for the 
occupancy of the music teacher and _ his 
family. 

The front door was customarily opened 
by a colored butler who took cards and 
received visitors. The entrance hall was 
carpeted and there was a broad, circular 
stairway with mahogany balustrades. Dr. and 
Mrs. Marks lived in the upper rooms of this 
building. 

The wings on either side of the main 
house were used as dormitories and class- 
rooms and there was a science laboratory set 
a little apart from the regular classrooms 
along a short covered walkway. Some of the 
rooms used as dormitories for the girls were 
very large, containing as many as six 
windows. These rooms were divided into 
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four parts by curtains, with three girls to 
each room. Each girl had her own apart- 
ment, so to speak, and the fourth partition, 
which was designed for communal living, 
contained the open fireplace as well as 
desks, chairs and bookcases. The smaller 
rooms, set up for two girls, were heated by 
stoves and contained a double bed, wardrobe 
and washstand. 

For exercise the girls were encouraged to 
go for long walks and to dance. There were 
parties and always May Day festivities. Twice 
each year the girls were driven to the capital 
in carriages, attended by directresses and 
instructors—once at the commencement ex- 
ercises of the South Carolina College and 
again on Washington’s birthday, February 22. 

The tuition was about $200 per year. The 
student body consisted of about 164 girls. 
There were girls in attendance from Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi and Louisiana, and 
numbered among its students were Anna 
Maria Calhoun, daughter of John C. Calhoun; 
Ann Pamela Cunningham, founder of the 
Mount Vernon Association; and Martha Bul- 
loch, mother of President Theodore Roose- 
velt. But for the most part, the school was 
attended by daughters of planters of central 
South Carolina. 

Some of the student surnames listed in old 
circulars are familiar ones today in South 
Carolina. Among those listed were: Adams, 
Ancrum, Boatwright, Boyd, Bookter, Boone, 
Briggs, Bates, Browne, Barnes, Cunningham, 
Clarke, Campbell, Durant, Dillard, DuBose, 
Deveaux, Elmore, Fox, Flinn, Fraser, Farrow, 
Gary, Green, Henly, Hane, Irby, Jones, 
Kilgore, Leitner, Lattimer, Lyles, Latta, 
McCracken, McCown, McLure, McdAliley, 
McCall, McCaw, McKelvey, McKie, Means, 
Mikell, Milling, McConnel, Orchard, O’Bryan, 
Owens, Patterson, Pitts, Porcher, Quigley, 
Rembert, Reynolds, Robinson, Rogers, 
Richardson, Rowe, Ruff, Swearengin, Sims, 
Seay, Sinclair, Strawinski, Strother, Smith, 
Thomas, Thompson, Toland, Townsend, 
Tillman, Thomson, Wigfall, Whitaker, 
Woodson, Witherspoon, Waring, Williams, 
Wilds, Wier. 
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Dr. Marks spared no expense in getting the 
best teachers and directresses that were avail- 
able. “Teachers were drawn from wherever 
talent offered and the work was systematic 
and intensive. The curriculum offered four 
years of Collegiate study beyond an academic 
year sometimes necessary for entrants. 
Resident graduates could pursue further 
studies.... From the first, insistence was 
placed on thoroughness, thinking rather than 
memory, and regular reviews.” 

The circular for 1855-56 announced the 
following courses for the senior class of the 
collegiate department: 

Intellectual Philosophy 
Butler’s Analogy 

Kame’s Elements of Criticism 
University Arithmetic 

Moral Philosophy 

Milton, (critically read) 
Lectures on Belles Lettres 
Book Keeping 

The usual arts were also taught, along with 
French, Italian, Spanish and Latin. Among 
the faculty were many Europeans, especially 
in the fine arts and language departments. 
Victor H. Manget taught romance languages. 
A Frenchman named Eugene Dovilliers taught 
drawing and painting. Dovilliers’ paintings and 
engravings still adorn certain homes in 
Columbia and among them is a painting of the 
South Carolina College and one of the South 
Carolina Female Collegiate Institute. B.F. 
Strawinski, a Polish music teacher, made 
arrangements for the guitar long before ballad 
singing became popular. 

The music department seems to have been 
most creative throughout the years of its 
existence. Manuel Parraga, who appears in 
catalogs in 1852, composed several pieces and 
took a modest pride in ““Barhamville Valse,” 
which he composed for one of his pupils. He 
wrote her a letter: “My Dear Pupil: I have 
received ‘Barhamville Valse’ and as you 
always seemed interested in the beautiful art 
in which I had the pleasure of instructing you, 
and also liked to hear me play that poor 
composition, not at all worthy of the popu- 
larity which it has met, I send you a copy of 
it. The name of the piece will always bring to 
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your recollections one place where you spent 
your days of study and received your 
education....” 

As might be expected, since it was headed 
by a man who published verses and was a 
friend of William Gilmore Sims, the school 
took English literature very seriously. Dr. 
Marks lectured on history and belles lettres, 
and one of his published poems, ‘‘Maia: The 
Mask,” was written especially for the May 
Day program at the school. In announcing the 
session beginning Oct. 9, 1837, he advised: 
“It is expected that the course of reading, etc. 
of pupils, during vacations, whether they 
remain at the Institute or at their homes, will 
have reference to the routine of Collegiate 
studies. For this purpose a syllabus, prescrib- 
ing the course to be pursued is drawn up by 
the Principal.” It was also required of the 
students who received diplomas that they 
read an original essay at the commencement 
exercises. 

Letter writing of a trifling character was 
discouraged at Barhamville, but the girls 
were expected to write to their parents once 
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a week. One of the girls wrote to her father 
that she was very well pleased with her 
roommates and ‘“‘that the teachers take great 
pains with us and try to make us understand 
our lessons. We rise early and have to dress 
in [three-quarters] of an hour, go down to 
prayers and then to breakfast and then we 
have to study until evening. It is very lonely 
out here and you can’t hear anything out 
here nor see anything at all but trees. You 
must tell Ma-Ma she must not be uneasy 
about my not writing sooner and oftener as 
I cannot leave my studies to write; but she 
must write to me often and you must do 
the same.”’ 

At the outbreak of the Civil War Dr. Marks 
was 70 years old. In June 1862 he and Mrs. 
Marks leased the institute to Madam Acilie 
Togno, who had been conducting a girls’ 
school in Charleston; but a year later Madam 
Togno relinquished Barhamville to Madam 
Sophie Sosnowski, who had come to the 
school about 1858 as an instructress in the 
German language and vocal and instrumental 
music. 
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Madam Sosnowski was the daughter of 
Christian Wentz, court physician to the Grand 
Duke of Baden. She and her husband had 
immigrated to America about 1835. Widowed 
soon after coming to America, she, like Julia 
Marks, had been associated with Emma Wil- 
lard before coming South with her three 
children, Joseph, Caroline and Sophie. While 
Madam Sosnowski was at the South Carolina 
Female Collegiate Institute, Henry Timrod 
was a frequent visitor. 

Her descriptions of the hardships endured 
by the school just preceding and during 
Sherman’s occupation of Columbia are 
dramatically penned. 

She wrote about Sherman’s position near 
Columbia, the incessant shelling and can- 
nonading, and how she followed the advice of 
Mr. Strawinski, the music teacher, to have a 
Freemason’s flag hastily manufactured and 
placed on the frontdoor and rear passages. 
Her deep sense of responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the girls is shown in the following 
passages: 

We had around us the daughters of many families 
of the Southern States; the loveliest flowers that could 
adorn a Nation, as well as the firesides of cultivated 
homes. The scouts of General Hampton giving infor- 
mation that General Sherman undoubtedly aimed at 
Columbia, the question became very serious how to 
protect the dear young beings placed under our 
charge, and we resolved to send them with a few 
exceptions to North Carolina. 

Willing and trustworthy protection was found at 
once in Columbia, for many persons of standing as 
well as military men felt the necessity of sudden 
flights and to some of them we confided these 
precious things. ... 

The packing of trunks, the certainty of approaching 
danger, the fear lest they might fail in reaching their 
homes in safety, all these occupations and varied 
powerful emotions kept our little community, during 
the entire day, in a state of agitation; until the heavy 
train of cars stopping at Barhamville Depot, where 
already a mountain of trunks was ready, to receive our 
pupils on board. 

The parting of these devoted young ladies will ever 
remain a bright spot in my memory. They left us, and 
came back again to take an affectionate farewell, 
withal, full of dread of the dangers that might await 
them and in sympathy for us, who were to remain 
behind. Shouts of enthusiasm from those on the cars 
came to us, as the long line of these young ladies 
entered the train, and no doubt many a manly heart 


vowed... to devote his sword in defence of helpless 
women, 
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How deeply we felt at that moment the responsi- 
bilities thus resting upon us one can well imagine and 
our only consolation was that kind providence would 
shield these young beings, we had no power to 
protect. 


She recounted how the impending danger 
kept them awake day and night for four 
nights and how she got safe exit for several 
other young girls whose parents were residing 
in the upper part of South Carolina. She rode 
at an early hour to Columbia and found that 
Gov. Bonham’s carriage would be passing the 


‘Congaree River bridge on the way to New- 


berry and she hastily sent a -‘oung man on 
horseback to Barhamville witi: instructions to 
have the girls and their belongings taken to 
the bridge to meet the carriage. All these 
instructions were carried out and by the time 
she returned to the school the girls were well 
on their way to their homes. 

She wrote vividly of February 17, telling 
how the Institute escaped the fate of many 
buildings which were burned to the ground 
that night because a band of Irishmen had 
appeared unexpectedly to protect it from 
marauders. According to Madam Sosnowski, 
the men were a part of Sherman’s army that 
the general would not allow to enter 
Columbia because they were Roman Catholics 
and might protect the Roman Catholic 
property in Columbia. 

Although the school came through the 
occupation of Columbia with its buildings 
unscorched, its history ends here, for few 
planters could afford to educate a daughter 
during the trying years which followed the 
war. Madam Sosnowski went to Athens, 
Georgia. The institute’s buildings were aban- 
doned except for a caretaker. The main build- 
ing burned in 1869 and the other buildings 
were sold or fell into ruin. 

A hundred years have passed since then, 
and there is no accurate way to assess the 
cultural and educational influence which this 
antebellum school had upon South Carolina. 
But its influence surely was greater than the 
student enrollment would indicate; for as the 
Marks believed at that time in our history: 
“Educate a woman and you educate a 
family.” 
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